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2 Our Fourfooted Friends 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK ™ 


4 


GEORGE T. ANGELL 
In Memoriam 

Since our last number was issued, Mr. George 
T. Angell whose name is known and honored all 
over this country as one of the earliest workers 
in the cause of “ our dumb animals,” has passed 
away. Mr. Angell constantly reiterated the 
statement that he considered the educational 
work done through the wide circulation of his 
paper, “ Our Dumb Animals,” the most im- 
portant work he did. This paper was started 
many years ago and has doubtless had a great 
influence for good, all over the country. 

Glancing over a bookshelf near my desk just 
now I saw a back number of “ Our Dumb 
Animals,” and taking it up read: — 

“ The fact that with always delicate health 
and many sicknesses, and hundreds of nights 
without sleep, and tens of thousands of nights 
with very little sleep, we should now in our eighty- 
fifth year have outlived every humane worker. 
we éan remember at the starting of our Massa- 
chusetts Society and be able still to be hard at 
work every day with a possibility of being able 
to do it some years longer, seems to us singular. 
We know that some good people have during 
many years been offering up prayers for the 
preservation of our life. How much influence 
thesé prayers may have had we do not know, 
but the Bible tells us that the fervent prayer of 
the tighteous availeth much.” 

Mr. Angell, though not able to go to his office, 
kept at work dictating letters and articles for his 
paper, interviewing his employees and evincing 
an active interest in the work of his two so- 
cieties almost up to the last day of his life. 
Although he had long been in delicate health, 
yet the end came suddenly and in spite of his 
age it was a shock to the many persons who loved 
him. The unremitting and tender care of his 
devoted wife doubtless prolonged his life. 

The church funeral was very largely attended, 
and most impressive, not the least touching 
feature being the procession of horses wearing 
black rosettes. 


Some of the members of the League have ex- 
pressed surprise at not seeing among the many 
letters in the memorial issue of “‘ Our Dumb 
Animals ” representing societies and individuals 
all over the country, any word from The Animal 
Rescue League of which society Mr. Angell had 
long been a life member. A letter of sympathy 
and deep appreciation of Mr. Angell’s great 
work was written by the president of the League 
at once and sent to Mrs. Angell. Through Mr. 
Guy Richardson we informed that it 
was considered a personal letter and so was not 
used with the many others that were printed. 
I should like our friends to know that the 
League was not behind in tribute to Mr. Angell 
as the beautiful roses we sent to his funera 
testified, so mention it in this connection. 


were 


We see by a foreign exchange that Leonar 
T. Hawksley, the Englishman who started ag 
carried on such a noble work for animals in 
Naples, extending it to Rome, Milan and othe 
Italian cities, has been obliged to succumb t 
broken down health and go home to England 
It will be difficult, and it is safe to say impossible 
to make Mr. Hawksley’s place good, for such 
men are rare. Whether any one has been foun 
who is willing to take a position so wearing t 
mind and body the report did not say, but w 
hope the work will be kept up and that Mr 
Hawksley will sometime be able to take it a 
gain. He has not only4aid a solid foundatiog 
but has been building upon it most success 
fully and it would be sad indeed, to halt whe 
there yet remains so much to do. 


The Anti-Cruelty Society in Chicago wa 
founded ten years ago to prevent cruelty t 
children and>animals. Its jurisdiction is th 
State of Illinois. It has a membership of 554 
and among its active, working officers are Mr 
Theodore’ Thomas, one of the promoters of th 
Society, Mrs. Robert L. Gifford and Mr 
Charles C. Marble. This Society has started 
an Animal Refuge at 1256 Indiana Avenu 
which was opened last June, since which timé 
520 dogs have been received. An agent is kepi 
at the stock yards to try to improve condition 
there. A strong, handsome horse has bee 
placed at the foot of a steep hill (Rush stree 
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bridge) to assist teams up the steep incline. 
The Society carries On an active educational 
propaganda and has 1000 children enrolled in 
the Anti-Cruelty Chapters. All this wide and 
greatly needed work has been done within the 
short space of ten years and the Society deserves 
hearty congratulations for the success it has 
attained through energetic work. 

The Anti-Cruelty Society grew out of the 
vital need for animal protection in Chicago. 
The Illinois Humane Society was already existent 
but the field was wide and offered abundant 
work for more than one humane organization. 


One of the most interesting reports of humane 
work received during the month of March was 
from Romsey, England, where an active branch 
‘of the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals is located and doing a fine work. 
The president of this branch is Admiral Sir J. 
©. Hopkins and the secretary is Mrs. Florence 
Suckling who is known far and wide as an earnest 
and indefatigable worker for our fourfooted 
friends. The annual meeting took place March 
3, being held both afternoon and evening. The 
special features on both occasions were the 
reports of the work, and a lantern slide lecture by 
Miss Constance Warner, who took occasion to 
introduce among her beautiful pictures of Italy a 
few painful “ peeps behind the scenes ”’ illus- 
trating the cruelties inflicted on cattle in slaugh- 
ter houses and on old horses in the horse trade. 

The reports showed that shelters with drink- 
ing troughs had been provided at the markets 
for poultry; close attention had been paid to the 
treatment of cattle, especially calves, at the 
markets and in transit by road, rail and sea; 
‘Menageries and circuses passing through the 
district had been visited and the general treat- 
ment of the animals engaged during the rehear- 
‘Sals and performances watched, resulting in a 
‘Sreat deal of cruelty being prevented. 


oe The touching poem entitled “‘ Ben Hazzard’s 
Ssuests, published by the Animal Rescue League 
tn a booklet and sent with other literature to 


Mrs. Suckling, was read at the afternoon meeting 


by Mr. F. Oram. 


The above is only a brief mention of some 
of the work done, but we mention with particular 
satisfaction those special features of cruelty to 
animals which so many societies fail to deal with. 
The civilized world is only just awakening to the 
terrible suffering inflicted on animals on their 
way to and in the slaughter houses, and also to 
the great suffering that is caused by exhibitions 
of wild animals or of trained domestic animals. 
It is a cause for rejoicing when we read of one 
society that is giving attention to such cruelties, 
but we wish more of this feeling might be dis- 
played by humane societies on this side of the 
water. 


As the summer approaches many Boston 
families flee to the beautiful Berkshire Hills 
for rest and peace. Their stay will be the hap- 
pier for the knowledge that there is now a Berk- 
shire Animal Rescue League of which mention 
has been made before in this magazine. A 
recent printed report states that 400 cases of 
cruelty have been examined since October 1. 
Mr. A. D. Goodwin of Dalton, formerly a 
member of the police force in Springfield, is 
special agent for this League, though at present 
giving only a part of his time to the work. The 
headquarters are at 119 Finn Street, with Mrs. 
J. A. Maxim, vice president. Mrs. Franklin 
Couch, one of the founders and the president, 
does much active work from her beautiful home 
in Dalton, often finding homes for animals 
brought to the league. 


Oakland, California, has a Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals of Alameda 
County. This society publishes a quarterly 
bulletin of four pages, Mrs. Lawrence Gron- 
lund being the editor. The contents of this 
bulletin show that a good work is being done in 
Oakland by live officers and members of the 


society. 
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4 . Our Fourfooted Friends 


The Optimist’s Club 


“* April Fool’s Day” is we hope hereafter to 
be changed to ‘‘ Optimist Day.” This is the 
purpose of a new club that started with a dinner 
at the Waldorf Astoria, April 1. The honorary 
president is Andrew Carnegie and associated 
with him on the honorary executive committee 
are President Taft, ex-President Roosevelt, Dr. 
Josiah Strong, Rev. Dr. Thomas R. Slicer and 
other prominent men. The headquarters of 
the Optimist Club are at 10 West 23rd street, 
where William J. Robinson, founder and mana- 
ger of the Club keeps a number of clerks and 
stenographers busy attending to the correspond- 
ence. 

What has this to do with our fourfooted friends 
some one asks. The first “ resolve ” in the list 
is: — 

‘7 will endeavor to be kind at all times both 
to mankind and animals.” 

The Club though only started about a year, 
and a half ago has a paid membership of twenty 
If even this number aim to be “ kind 


33 


thousand. 
at all times both to mankind and animals 
what a vast amount of good they can do! 

The resolutions, only six in number, are all 
so good that they should be adopted as the key 
note to every life. These are the other five: — 

““T will be courteous and considerate to the 
aged, realizing that the burden of their years 
makes the lightest burden seem heavy. 

“T will be gentle to women and little children, 
with due regard for their weaknesses and frail- 
ties. To the sick and afflicted I will be merciful 
and kind. 

“T will keep my trouble and heartaches to 
myself, so that other hearts will not be burdened 
by the weight of my misfortunes. 

“J will endeavor at all times to be cheerful, 
and smile, so that my smile may be an incentive 
forothers tosmile. Iwill endeavor tobe unselfish 
not striving for more than what is mine in all 
fairness, and realizing that other people have 
rights and deserve consideration. 

“J will earnestly try to avoid saying unkind 
things to people and about them, realizing that 
_ slander is a blow from behind, and the act of a 
coward, and I know that kind words have eternal 
life. In short, I will try to make this sad old 


world.less sad, because I will never pass this 
way again. Every influence ignoble or unkind 
goes out from me like vapor from a bottle 
and can never be recalled. 

‘““ This is my resolve, and may the Power that 
rules the world keep me steadfast.” 


My Pets 


Miss Marshall Saunders, author of Beautiful 
Joe, has recently sent to the editor of “Our 
FouRFOOTED FRIENDS” one of her latest books 
entitled ‘“‘ My Pets, Real Happenings in My 
Aviary. The book is handsomely illustrated 
with colored plates by Charles Copeland, and 
published by The Griffiths and Rowland Press, 
Boston. Miss Saunders says that the birds 
which first interested her in the serious and yet 
amusing task of keeping an aviary were two 
little California screech owls that she took from 
a boy who was tired of keeping them. After 
this came robins, then rabbits, guinea pigs, and 
a strange bird from “‘over the sea.” Consider- 
able space is given to pigeons, canaries and there 
are incidental episodes of goldfinches, cardinal 
birds and a bobolink. Those who are interested 
in keeping birds will get information by reading 
Marshall Saunders’ haps and mishaps, her 
successes and her failures, as well as enjoy an 
interesting story. Others who dislike to see 
any birds kept in captivity will be likely to wish 
that Miss Saunders had made the fact a little 
more emphatic that she also disapproves of 
caging birds and is working diligently to protect 
birds from slaughter and from every form of 
cruelty. Most of Miss Saunders’ pets came to 
her in such a way that she took them into her 
care to protect them from suffering and if some 
of them come to tragic ends as is often the case 
where a succession of household pets are kept 
and particularly when they are kept together. 


“Tim” in Farm Journal, says: 

It requires brains to train a courageous and 
spirited horse. 

A quiet voice and a firm, gentle manner are 
invaluable traits in a trainer or driver. 

An old dealer said he had the greatest dif- 
ficulty in getting drivers who would let the 
whip alone. 
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Our Fourfooted Friends a 


FOR YOUNGER 
READERS 


Lassie and Fritz 


On the front page of this magazine you will 
see a picture of two valuable dogs belonging to 
Mr. William B. Clark of Dalton, Mass. In the 
background, near the garden house is Lassie, a 
Scotch collie now six years old, and by birth and 
breeding a gentle woman. Indeed, witha ped- 
igree so famous and long it would make even 
a King envious. With long silken hair all gold 
and white, with great glorious brown eyes, that 
look straight into yours, knowing no fear, true 
as the stars that shine to those she loves, play- 
ful as a romping boy, alert and watchful by night 
and day over her master’s property, that is 
Lassie! So untiring is she in her devotion to 
her master that she walks with him to the 
station whenever business calls him away, and 
as the train rolls in, she, with a proud dignity 
gives him first one paw and then the other to 
bid him good bye, and as he steps on the 
car she watches him with her heart in her eyes, 
and not until the train passes from her sight 
does she turn her head homeward again. 

The little Daschund in the foreground is Fritz, 
who came to us over the “ great waste of waters ”’ 
from Germany, eight years ago. Very cunning 
is the little chap, and there is neither blot nor 
bar sinister on his escutcheon. He has a long 
black body, and crooked little legs with tan feet, 
and nose, and a great white star on his breast. 
He is loving and faithful and bright as a dollar, 
and does many little tricks that are very cunning. 
He is still quite a curiosity in Dalton, and many 
funny questions are asked about him. One day 
an old woman came up to me and said, “ And 
sure were thim legs like that whin he was born, 
or have his feet bin cut off?’ On the lawn in 
the rear of the house Mr. Clark had last summer 
a tiny wire fence, and in the enclosure a dozen 
Or more cunning little ducks. It was joy and 
delight to Fritz to race round and round the 
fence, for his legs were so short he could not 
jump over, and make the ducks run. In the pic- 


MRS. COUCH, WITH HER DOGS 


ture you will see after a merry race around, he is 
quietly looking at them, while he rests for a 
moment. Lassie with her great kind heart 
never troubled the ducks and in the picture you 
will see she is looking at Fritz, in evident dis- 
approval. One night we missed Fritzie and as 
calling and whistling failed to bring him, we 
investigated, and found the little scamp with his 
ear pressed tight against the little duck house, 
listening to the ducks while they slept. 

Every Christmas the dogs have a great treat, 
for they are invited down to the dogs’ Christmas 
tree by their beloved Mrs. Couch. Yes, Fritzie 
and Lassie adore her, as indeed what dog does 
not? And all the readers of Our FourFooTED 
FRIENDS, should know and love her, too, for 
does she not give time, her wealth, aye, her very 
life to rescue and protect the poor dumb animals? 

Well, in the garage is the Christmas tree, 
with Mrs. Couch’s son as Santa Claus. ‘The 
tree is loaded with puppy biscuits for the dogs, 
catnip for the cats, loaf sugar for Dixie,the pony, 
and grain for the pigeons. Lassie and Fritz 
bedecked with pretty ribbons, are received by 
Roger, Donnie, Gypsy and Heather, Mrs. 
Couch’s dogs, and as they are all good friends a 
merry time is passed. When Santa Claus called 
out “ Miss Lassie Clark,” Lassie stepped forward 
with her best company manner, and received a 
box of candy of which she is passionately fond. 
Then Master Fritz Clark’s name was called, 
and to his intense delight he received a little 
stuffed monkey, which he brought all the way 
home in his mouth, putting it down to growl at 
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some dog who he thought was too curious, and 
then picking it up very carefully, and trotting on. 
Reaching home he carried it to all his friends up 
stairs and down, for them to see, and then follow- 
ing out his hunting instinct, for he is called a 
Badger hunter in Germany, he crept under the 
sofa with it and tore it all to pieces. 

I could write on and on about the two dogs, 
their devotion to each other, the motherly way 
in which Lassie watches over Fritzie for fear 
some harm will come to him, he being so small, 
but will finish with one more story. One 
beautiful afternoon in the summer, I was walking 
with the two dogs on the bank of the river, when 
carelessly picking up a stick I threw it into 
the river, and the current being swift carried it 
out into the deep water. Quick as a flash, 
Fritz ran down the bank and into the river, 
striking out for the stick in a twinkling, his little 
feet paddling so rapidly, you would have thought 
he was striving for the championship of the 
world. I confess I was horrified, for his legs 
were so short and crooked, I had heard, and had 
believed he could not swim. Lassie in an agony 
of anxiety and fear, dashed up and down the 
bank, barking and yelping with all her might, 
and trying in her dog language to call-him back 
to land. But no, Fritz kept on his way his tail 
wagging with delight. Then Lassie could 
stand it no longer, and rushing into the river 
with a few strong steady strokes, she reached 
her comrade’s side, and putting her paw on his 
back, to Fritz intense surprise and disgust, 
pushed him to shore. And all that afternoon 
she kept an eye on him, lest he cut up again in 
similar fashion. 

And now with many thanks to Mrs. Hunting- 
ton Smith for her kindness in publishing this 
article, and to the readers of OuR FouRFOOTED 
Frienps for their patience in reading it, I am, 

Sincerely,—E. P. 
Dalton, Mass., March 29th, 1909. 


We have great need of stricter laws in rela- 
tion to horses, —their condition and treatment. 
They are great sufferers and are deserving of 


far more consideration than they receive. 


,Fluffy, Puffy and Muff 

Dolly came rushing into the house with her 
cheeks all aglow and her blue eyes fairly dancing 
with glee. It would have been hard to find a 
more delighted little girl in all the world than 
Dolly. 

She raced through the kitchen as fast as she 
could patter, and Rover, who was lying in a 
spot of sunshine near the open window, raised 
his sleepy head to see what it all meant. In an 
instant he gave a little yelp of greeting and darted 
after her. He never saw his little mistress whom 
he loved with all his heart running without 
wanting to run too. 

“Oh, mama! gasped Dolly, breathlessly,’ 
‘what do you think?” 

Mama could not forbear a smile, although she 
tried to repress it, as she looked down into the 
flushed face of her little girl. 

“What do I think?” she repeated. “I 
think you and Rover might come up the stairs 
a little more quietly, and not disturb the entire 
household,” she said, reprovingly. Rover imme- 
diately stopped thumping the floor with his tail, 
for if there was one thing he disliked above all 
others, it was to be reminded of his manners, 
and he frequently had to be reproved for remiss- 
ness in this direction. 

““ Oh, but mama!” protested Dolly, “if you 
only knew what it was you would have run too.” 

Then she lowered her voice until it was scarcely 
audible, as though such an important piece of 
news should only be spoken in whispers. 

“ Beauty has eight little ‘ peepies’!’’ she 
announced, joyfully. Beauty was her pet hen 
and a very knowing chicken; in fact, the pet of 
everyone in the household. “And _they’re 
just the cutest little darlings you ever saw,” 
declared Dolly, fondly. “I just love them! 
And, mama,” she continued, eagerly, “ Beauty 
isn’t one bit afraid of me hurting them. But 
just as soon as anyone else comes near the little 
ones she sticks out her feathers and looks orful 
cross, as if she wanted to scratch people.” 

And when mama went along out with Dolly 
to see them, she at once fell in love with them 
herself. They seemed for all the world like 
fluffy bits of cotton, and so tiny and frail that 
she was almost afraid to touch them for fear of 
hurting them. At first they cuddled as close as 
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they could to their mother inside the coop, and 
despite all of Dolly’s coaxing refused to come out. 

But after a time they became bolder in their 
actions, and finally three of them came hopping 
out from under the lowest slat, winking and 
blinking their beady black eyes and keeping up a 
constant chatter of ‘‘ peep-peep’.’ 

But just as Dolly was about to take one of them 
in her hands something happened —enough to 
scare a tiny chick out of its senses. The three 
outside the coop nearly fell over with fright, and 
quickly scurried back to their mother. For 
Rover had managed in some way to get the gar- 
den gate open with his paw and came bouncing 
toward the coop in his usual crazy way. Of 
course, he had to stick his big black nose through 
the slats and makea sniffynoise. Beauty became 
terribly angry and frightened and gave him a 
couple of good pecks on the nose for being so 
inquisitive a dog and giving her such a scare. 

A few days later three of Dolly’s little friends 
came to visit her, and the very first thing they 
wanted to see was the wonderful family of chicks 
of which they had heard so much. Before long 
each of them was holding rapturously one of 
Beauty’s babies in her hands, much to Dollie’s 
anxiety. 

“ But you must be careful not to hurt them,” 
said she, “ or else they won’t like you, and then 
you will not be allowed to hold them. Don’t 
hold them so close.” 

“JT think this one’s the cutest of them all,” 
said the first little girl, cuddling the tiny captive 
against her cheek. “It’s so soft and fluffy and 
feels just like downy cotton.” 

‘“ Mine’s just as puffy,” declared the second 
little girl, who was inclined to be a trifle jealous 
of the little chick which she held. 

“ And this one feels just like my Winter muff, 
only it’s a great deal softer and warmer,” decided 
the third little girl. 

Just then a bright idea popped into Dolly’s 
head, and she could scarcely repress her excite- 
ment. 

“Why, that’s what I’ll call them!” she ex- 
claimed, delightedly. ‘Fluffy, Puffy and Muff.” 
These are just the names that suit the little dar- 
lings. 

And her three little friends readily agreed 


with her that no other names could be selected 


that would be half so suitable. 

From that day on these three particular chicks 
were Dolly’s favorites, and she could always pick 
them out from among the others. Not that she 
did not like the remaining five — oh, dear, no! 
She loved them dearly, but Fluffy, Puffy and 
Muff would come running toward her when she 
chirped to them, and were much more cunning 
in other ways. Fluffy was white as the fallen 
snow, Puffy as black as a piece of coal, while 
Muff was a fuzzy little ball of yellow. 

—The Delineator. 


A Noble Crusader 


This is the story of the dog of Poitiers, who 
has been honored by a monument. It stands 
in an old ruined town, but the marble dog re- 
mains. He was a grand St. Bernard and belonged 
to the Count of Poitiers, who was brother to St. 
Louis; he is known in history as “ the Crusader 
Dog,” for he lived in the time of the Crusaders. 

The Count had a lovely wife, who was so 
attached to her husband that she accompanied 
him to this war. But after a time the dangers 
were so great that the Count sent her to a small 
fortress for safety, giving the dog to her for a 
protector. After a time the Countess became 
the mother of a baby boy, and when he was only 
one week old the enemy besieged the fortress, 
and were so successful that the Countess knew 
she would become a prisoner if she remained, so 
when night came she rose from her bed, dressed 
her baby and herself as warmly as she could, 
and managed to slip out of one of the entries 
with the baby in her arms and the silent dog by 
her side. She walked to where she thought she 
would find her husband’s army, but became 
so weary that she sank to the ground and knew 
that she was too weak to go further. 

But her baby? The dear little baby must be 
saved, and how could he be sent to his father? 
The dog stood gently by her, looking in her face 
with great earnest eyes as if asking what he could 
do for her. 

Then she wrapped up her baby close, took off 
her own shawl, and tied the baby round. the 
grand St. Bernard’s neck. “‘ Take him to your 
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master, my friend, I can go no further,” she said, 
and sank fainting on the ground. The dog 
evidently understood. He went in the direction 
that she pointed, and travelled on with the 
weight of the sleeping baby round his neck. 
On and on with no food, no rest, he limped, 
almost falling from exhaustion, and at last 
reached the advanced company of his master’s 
army. When the Count came to him, the noble 
creature gave a faint bark of joy, as much as to 
say “Here he is! I’ve done my work,” stag- 
gered to the Count, licked his hand and fell at 
his feet — dead. boSPe EB. PB 

The Count hurriedly untied the bundle from 
the unconscious dog and was amazed to find a 
sleeping baby! They tried to revive the dog, 
but his exertions had been too great, and his 
noble heart was stilled for ever. Surely such 
a creature was worthy to share a future with the 
gentle mistress he had served as loyally as 
any human being could do. 

The Count reared a splendid monument to 
his memory, and that is the story of the Dog of 
Poitiers.—Florence Suckling. 


Trusty 


He was a rare, good dog, was Trusty; kind, 
watchful, loyal, obedient, and all that a dog 
should be in his conduct, but his temper was a 
caution! He wouldn’t hurt a fly unless it set- 
tled too often on his nose, and even then he 
snapped a few inches off, merely intending to 
warn it off; but his growls, his snarls and his 
angry snaps struck terror into the hearts of those 
who didn’t know him. He was very human, was 
Trusty! , 

You should have seen him when set on the 
chicks to drive them out of the garden! Off he 
set like an avenger, his upper lip quivering, his 
ears straight up, his short tail bristling, and any- 
one would expect to see the place stewed with 
dead chickens! But they knew all about him! 
they had known old Trusty ever since they had 
been hatched, when, he first poked his smutty 
nose close to the proud mother, with a savage 
grin on his mouth, while he really was telling 
her that he was glad to see her about again. 
He would get the chicks out of the garden some- 


tas) . 
how, and none of themjwere the worse for it 


Then there was Spillikins, the black kitten, the 


most proyoking mink that ever wore four legs 
and a fur coat. She would dance up to him 
when he was “comfy” on the hearthrug at 
night and pat him on the nose, none too gently. 
Up he would arise with a thunderous growl, and 
snarl at her till he showed every tooth in his 
jaws, and a catastrophe seemed very near; but 
the black midge knew him; and while all the 
“humans”? were ready to rescue her from his 
vengeance, she would lightly spring on his back, 
tap him behind the ear, then topple heels over 
head over his nose, and snuggle down between 
his front paws; look saucily and lovingly into 
his quivering mouth, and settle herself to sleep; 
while he, —well, his eyes glared under his 
shaggy brows, and then he also settled down, 
tucking her under his chin close to his kind true 
heart, and both would sleep in peace till the 
next disturbance arose. 

Trusty never showed his true loving self except 
by actions; he never wagged his tail if we petted 
him, he never licked our hands, he never let us 
know that he cared a pin for any of us; if sud- 
denly touched, he’d growl like thunder, and at 
last we called him Crusty instead of the name 
he earned so well of Trusty. But sometimes 
when he thought none were watching, his eyes 
would rest on the faces that he really loved with 
all his grand old heart, and a lookof deep devotion 
would beam from them until he saw some one 
watching him, when down would go the lids 
and with a snarling mutter he’d settle himself 
with his back to the epateher. 

Yes! Trusty was very human. Why, you 
dear boys and girls that are reading this story of 
Trusty, and even you “ older boys and girls,” 


how often do you find folks like this dear old 


dog, with hearts full of tenderness and goodwill, 
but they grumble and whine and complain 
about trifles, until your only desire is to get as 
far as possible from.them. It is only when the 
love and fidelity and patience of their lives are 
drawn forth by circumstances, that we realize 
the beauty of their characters —a beauty that, 
in every-day matters, is clouded by needless 
fidgets and complaining. Don’t you think dear 
people, that our Trusty was very human? ~ 
—Frances Leyvy. 
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HUMANE | 
EDUCATION 


TWO PIGEONS AT PINE RIDGE 


DEDICATED TO THE GUN CLUB 


Only a dove — a dove — and nothing more, 
Cast out upon the world without a choice; 
While its soft breast the bitter tempest tore, 
And in the darkness it but seemed a voice. 
Only a dove — a dove — and nothing more, 
A tender fledgling that could scarcely fly 
With wounded wings, all broken ere they bore, 
And through the silence sent a helpless cry. 


Only a dove — a dove — and nothing more, 

A gentle creature simply framed to love, 
That seemed in weakness vainly to implore 

Pity from earth below and heaven above! 
Only a dove—a dove — and nothing more, 

Far from the shadow of a sheltering nest, 
Seeking the refuge it once had before, 

And finding not one little spot of rest. 

— Adapted. 


Gunda “Going Bad” 

Another captive kept in the Bronx Zoologi- 
cal Park, is “ going bad ”’ according to the New 
York Telegram of February 3 from which we 
take the following article. How long will this 
utterly inhumane amusement be encouraged or 
allowed? Even at the Animal Rescue League, 
in our large yards, we notice that when we keep 
dogs a long time hoping to get them homes, they 
grow after a while despondent and dull, and lose 
the hopefulness that animates them for a few 
weeks of better times coming. No animal is 
happy or natural in captivity. The chained 
dog, however well fed, grows savage after a 


time, or very stupid. Why do not humane 
people think more about this form of cruelty ? 

“Gunda is going bad. What is more he is 
pretty bad already and if he gets much worse 
there is going to be a whole lot of trouble up in 
Bronx Zoological Park, where formerly Gunda 
was the greatest favorite. Twice within a day 
the big twelve years’ old bull elephant has tried 
to kill his keepers and today the officials of the 
park were forced to erect a high wire and cloth 
screen outside the guard rail to keep Gunda 
from trying to grab spectators with his trunk 
and drag them through the bars. 

“For five years Gunda has been in the park and 
until a couple of days ago was about as amiable 
an animal as ever filled up on peanuts and pop- 
corn. He is of the Asiatic variety and one of 
the handsomest specimens that'was ever brought 
to this country. From his backbone to the 
ground the elephant is seven feet seven inches 
and a half tall and at the rate at which he has 
grown he stands a good chance of being a far 
larger beast than even the lamented Jumbo, 
of circus fame. 

“When Gunda was brought to the Zoological 
Park from India he was accompanied by an 
elephant driver from Owing 
to the mahout trying to scalp a keeper or two 
and demanding a steady diet of guinea hens and 
chickens his services were dispensed with, and 
since that time the pachyderm has been handled 
by Walter Thuman and “ Dick” Richard, two 
of the keepers. He had been ill but once since 
he came to the park, and then it was only a mild 
ailment, which soon was cured by Dr. W. Reid 
Blair. 

““Ever since the elephant {was taken from his 
old quarters and given the largest cage in the 
new elephant house he has been disagreeable. 
He began to sulk a week ago. 

“Four days ago an Italian who was in the house 
gave Gunda a bunch of garlic. Not knowing 
the power of the vegetable, the elephant ate it 
and a second later began to bellow with rage. 
Since then he has been so bad that no one dares 
go near him. If he gets a chance after drinking 
his water he will fill his trunk and try to souse it 
on any one in front. 

“Twice in one day he tried to knock down’ 
keepers as’ they passed in front of him, and 


his native land. 
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once when Richards was not looking Gunda 
tried to get his trunk around the keeper’s waist 
and drag him into the cage.” 


Skinning Live Snakes 

Very few of the people who are the proud 
possessors of belts, pocketbooks, card cases, and 
numerous other articles of snake skin, realize 
the agony that the demand of civilization for 
fads has meant to the original owners of the 
material from which these articles are made. 
It is difficult to skin a dead snake, and the 
skin is often spoiled in the course of the opera- 
tion, while, on the other hand, it is a simple 
matter to skin a live snake, and the skin thus 
gained is worth much more. Dead snakes 
bring from 2 to 5 cents, according to their sizes, 
and live ones from 25 cents to $1. 

One of the largest snake skin companies has 
factories in Sumatra, and it was there that the 
writer saw how it done. When a 
snake is received from a hunter, it is seized 
adroitly by an operator, one hand squeezing 
the neck and the other holding the tail. It is 
then attached by the neck to the trunk of a palm 
tree, and assistant holding it by the tail. With 
the point of a knife the operator cuts the skin 
just below the head and pulling with all his 
strength peels it from the writhing reptile in the 
same way that a woman peels a pair of gloves 
from her hand. While this is taking place the 
assistant holds the body as rigid as possible. 

The skinned snake writhes in agony for nearly 
an hour before it expires. 

— From Popular Mechanics. 


Was 


A Hunter’s Life Saved by his Dogs 


Four days and nights alone in the desert with- 
out food or water, his leg shattered by the acci- 
dental discharge of his shotgun, was the terrible 
experience of Conaro Undace, a Spanish sheep 
herder, near Hagerman. He was found yester- 
day by a searching party, lying face downward 
and unconscious. Conaro was hunting a coyote 
when the accident occurred. His life was saved 
by his two dogs, who lay close to their master and 
prevented his freezing to death. The dogs 
never left him until they heard the cries of the 


night in luke warm water. 


Our Fourfooted Friends 


searchers, and then they led members of the 
party to the unfortunate man. 
—From the Idaho Statesman. 


Vegetarian Cookery 

The increased agitation about diseased beef 
and other flesh foods is leading many persons 
to find their nourishment in food that does not 
mean the slaughter of animals. By special 
request we give a few good receipes for vegetarian 
fare. 


Pea Soup 

One cup of dried green peas. Wash and soak 
in luke warm water over night, covering them 
well to allow for swelling. Pour off this water 
in the morning and put them on to boil in about 
three pints of cold water. Cook until soft enough 
to rub through a strainer. Strain, add a cup of 
hot. milk into which has been blended two teas- 
poonfuls of flour and a tablespoonful of butter. 
Season as preferred with salt and white pepper. 
In adding the water and the milk keep the soup 
about the consistency of rather thick cream. 
It must not bethin and watery. 


Potatoe Souffle 

Thin a cup of cold mashed potatoe with half 
a cup of milk and rub through a fine colander. 
Beat two or three eggs very light and whip them 
into the potato. Season with salt and pepper. 
Cook in butter in hot frying pan like an omelet 
or bake in a hot oven in a buttered baking dish 
about twenty minutes. In either case serve 
immediately on a hot dish. 


Beans with White Sauce > 

Soak a quart of dried white or lima beans over 
Drain off the water 
in the morning. Cover with hot, not boiling, 
water and let the beans stand for two hours then 
drain again. Cover with milk and cook until 
tender, but not until they lose their shape. 

Heat a large cup of milk with a pinch of soda 
to boiling point, add a tablespoonful of butter 
rolled in a teaspoonful of flour, salt, pepper, and 
a little finely minced parsley. Drain the beans 
dry, put them in a hot covered dish, pour the 
white sauce over them, let the dish stand in hot 
water about ten minutes and serve. Onion 
may be used as flavoring if desired. 
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Our Fourfooted Friends 


, 
| CARE OF OUR 
4 USEFUL FRIENDS 


Put Yourself in His Place 
How would you like to be your own horse? 


Would you work yourself six or seven hours 
without water when the temperature is in the 
gos? Would you let the head of a rivet stand 
twisted in the harness till it tore the skin off? 
Would you put a bridle on yourself that had a 
loose blinder which flapped you in the eye every 
time you made a step? Would you tie yourself 
up with a lazy or slower horse which made you 
pull more than half the load? Would you give 
yourself water out of a slimy boxor a mud hole 
in the creek where the pigs and poultry bathe? 
Would you feed yourself dry corn seven days in 
the week and hay that smelled of rats in a 
manger on which the hens roost? Would you 
stand yourself, at feeding time, ankle-deep in 
your own excrement, to fight a million flies bred 
in your own filth? What would you do if you 
were your own horse? —-Nebraska Farmer. 


Remedy for Hydrophobia 

Those who live in great fear of hydrophobia, 
and believe that any dog bite or scratch is as 
dangerous as the sting of a rattlesnake would 
be, may find some comfort in a statement 
made by a _ noted physician of London, 
who says that there is sufficient evidence of the 
beneficial effects of the vapor bath treatment 
both in preventing and in curing hydrophobia to 
warrant a fair and prolonged trial of the method. 
As many other dog diseases are liable to be mis- 
taken for rabies, and as it is getting to be a 
common occurrence for persons who are bitten 
even by a healthy dog to be very much alarm- 
ed about themselves, the simple and convenient 
remedy of the hot air, or vapor bath, sometimes 
called the Buisson Remedy, should be generally 


known. 


A Generous Horse 

The horse is generally rated as one of the most 
intelligent of animals, and a pretty incident that 
was witnessed by a number of persons yester- 
day shows that generosity also enters into his 
character. 


II 


Two fine-looking horses attached to single 
buggies were hitched at the curb opposite the 
Chestnut-street entrance to the Merchants’ 
Exchange. They were hitched several feet 
apart, but the hitching straps allowed them 
sufficient liberty of movement to get their heads 
together if they so desired. The owner of one 
of them had taken the opportunity of a pro- 
longed stop to give the horse a feed of oats, which 
was placed on the edge of the sidewalk in a bag. 

This horse was contentedly munching his 
oats when his attention was attracted by the 
actions of the other horse. The other horse was 
evidently very hungry. He eyed the plentiful 
supply of oats wistfully and neighed in an insin- 
uating manner. The horse with the feed pricked 
up his ears politely and replied with a neigh, 
which must have been, in horse language, an 
invitation to the other fellow to help himself. 
Evidently he accepted it as such, for he moved 
along in the direction of the bag as far as _ his 
hitching strap would permit. But the strap was 
not long enough and his hungry mouth fell about 
a yard short of the bag. 

The other horse noticed and seemed to appre- 
ciate this difficulty. Fortunately there was some 
leeway to his strap. 
the curb, pushing the bag with his nose until 
the other horse was able to reach it. Then, 
after a friendly nose-rub of salutation, the two 
horses contentedly finished the oats together. 


So he moved slowly along 


South Norwalk, Ct, Jan. 26. — 
Right in the path of the Pittsfield express, - 
little “‘ Buster’’ Plunkett, the three-year-old 
son of Mr. and Mrs. James Plunkett, abandoned 
by his little friends sat crying and within a few 
inches of death, when Irish, a large St. Bernard 
dog, pulled the child to safety just as the express 
whizzed past. “ Buster” is a favorite in his 
neighborhood and the children strive for the 
opportunity of drawing him-around on his sled. 
Big, playful Irish, owned by John Davis, a neigh- 
bor, was frisking around the children as light- 
hearted as they, when in crossing the railroad 
tracks the sled lodged on the bare ground and 
the children dropped the rope and ran for home. 
Irish then went to the rescue. The train wa 
stopped and a purse made up for the boy an 
dog. 
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HORSES RESTING AT PINE RIDGE 


LEAGUE NEWS 
AN Dim N OstvE S$ 


Pe 


Record of Work done by the Animal Rescue 
League, 51 Carver Street, Boston, Jan. 1, 1908, 
tos) an- 91,1000, 


The League has received and humanely 
cared for during the year 20,100 animals, in- 
cluding 4,550 dogs, 15,330 cats and kittens, 
158 horses, 62 birds and smaller animals. 

At Pine Ridge, Dedham, the League’s Home 
of Rest for Horses, 25 horses have been given 
vacations of longer or shorter duration during 
the year. Of this number several horses, 
thought to be incurably lame or sick, have re- 
covered and gone back to their work in the city 
and are in good condition; other horses in less 
suffering condition, being more tired than sick, 
also went back to work rested and greatly im- 
proved. Four horses were given up to us after 
we had kept them a few weeks, their owners 
satisfied that they were no longer fit for work. 

These horses are all taken free unless their 
owners are able and prefer to give the League 
some remuneration, but no price is set as that 
would shut out some of the horses that most need 


vacations. We do not mean to keep pensioners 
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as we need all our room for vacation 
work, but circumstances have led us to 
take one old horse thirty-three years old 
who enjoys his life at Pine Ridge so 
much that his owners have begged us to let 
him stay until they decide upon their 
own future summer residence. 

Dr. Frank Sullivan, our veterinary 
doctor, has regularly attended the auction 
rooms and visited the sales stables where 
the poorest classes of horses are carried, 
and we have bought or taken away 
from owners, 158 old or disabled horses. 
These horses are not lost sight of but 
the League has them mercifully killed 
near the place of purchase. In some 
cases where their owners think they may 
recover and will not at first consent to 
give them up, they have been taken 
to Pine Ridge for rest and care, but in only 
one instance did a horse taken under such 
circumstances This horse belonged 
to a cab driver of this city who is now boarding 
her in our stable so that we are able to know if 
she is lame or run down again. 

The League Stable, run in the interests of 
working horses, belonging to men who are not 
able to pay a high price for board, contains 63 
horses. The improvement in some of these 
horses has been so remarkable that even we who 
knew what a difference good food, water and 
bedding would make in a working horse’s con- 
dition, were surprised. ‘The stable does not pay 
for itself and money is greatly needed to help us 
carry it on without raising the price of board, 
to seven dollars which would send some of the 
horses who need it most into cheaper stables. 

This stable is a practical way of caring for 
working horses and all who sympathize with 
the poorly cared for horses they see on the streets 
ought to help support it. 

Ten years ago the League ended its first year 
with 653 members. We now have 2,952 and 
ought to have 5,000. The great number of 
animals we take from misery is a relief to the 
whole city and suburbs, yet comparatively few 
persons help us, and we are always struggling 
to get means with which to carry on the work. 

In one day our four agents who go out after 


animals have been to Medford, West Medford, 


recover. 
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Somerville, Watertown, Charlestown, East Bos- 
ton, Cambridge, South Boston, Dorchester and 
Roxbury, besides a number of calls in the city. 

Will not every member and friend of the League 
try to get us one new member before next summer. 

We have an ambulance and two strong horses 
of our own which we purchased for city dog- 
catching work, and we send two men about in 
this wagon every day into different localities to 
look for homeless and unlicensed dogs, while 
two others go in cars and on foot to other locali- 
ties for cats and dogs. The work we do in 
collecting dogs is continuous and not confined 
to two or three months of the year. Every dog 
and cat we receive, unless circumstances make 
it necessary to have it at once put to death, 1s 
well fed and comfortably housed from five days 
to as many weeks if we think that the animal 
is suitable to be placed ina home. The poorest 
mongrel that we keep only five days gets better 
food and care than is given in some kennels 
where dogs are sold. 

We are very particular where we place dogs 
We consider it our duty to take this 
care of them. Horses that we purchase we 
never put into any other home. Many men 
apply by letter from farms near and distant for 
a horse, but we do not believe it merciful to keep 
an old horse at work up to the last hour of his 
life, even if the poor old creature is willing. 
Death is often the least of all evils for a horse, 
or I might say a dog or cat. This we are sure 
of. We have got good homes for one mare and 
one pony that were in excellent condition, at 
their owners’ request. 

Our educational work is worth noting. Dur- 
ing the year we have sent out about 40,000 copies 
of Our FourFooTeD FrrEnps, a monthly mag- 
azine of 16 pages, published by the League, 
also more than 20,000 leaflets on animals, four 
of these, in story form, being constantly in 
demand by teachers and humane workers. A 
great many children visit the League and are 
given one of our story leaflets or cards. 

The League hopes that a more general knowl- 
edge of its great work and its needs will lead to 
more generous help. We are still in debt. 
Our yearly expenses are very heavy because we 
care for and feed so many thousands of animals. 
A few persons cannot do it all and in a city like 


and cats. 
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Boston there should surely be at least 10,000 
who are ready to help a little in th3 work of 
caring for these animals, often abused by men 
and so dependent on man for their welfare. 

The yearly report in full is now ready for cir- 
culation. All members of the League had have 
a copy sent them. Subscribers to Our Four- 
FOOTED FRIENDS who are not members may 
have a copy sent if address and postage is sent 
to the League, 51 Carver Street. 


April 8, rgog. 
Dear Mrs. Smirtu: 

On examining the Annual Report of the 
League I find in the list of donations to the 
Model Stable that I am credited with having 
given the sum of $430, which is a mistake. 
This was the total amount which I collected 
for the benefit of the Stable, and it was made 
up by a number of subscriptions of my friends 
and others interested in the undertaking. 

My recollection is that I sent the list of sub- 
scribers to you when I turned in the money. 
Both in justice to them and to myself, I will 
ask you to publish this note in the next number 
of Our FourFooTeD FRIEnDs. 

I enclose a list of those who subscribed, with 
the amount of each donation, made up from 
memory. I am aware that this list is not com- 
plete, but it is the best I can do after the lapse 
of more than a year. 


Very truly yours, 
Julian Codman. 


R. L. Agassiz $50 
Ingersoll Amory ; ; 50 
J. S. Ames ; 25 
Oliver Ames ; 25 
Fo Le Ames 25 
C. C. Walker , é 25 
G. L. Peabody : ; 10 
Mrs. S. E. Peabody 20 
S. E. Peabody ; 10 
E. L. Dresel ; 10 
H. E. Russell ; 10 
Francis Peabody, Jr. fe) 
Charles R. Codman : 10 
J. Codman : ; : 10 
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Mrs. Timothee Adamowski . 5 
Mrs. R. C. Lincoln : : 10 
Hee past tend) —. ; : 10 
William S. Spaulding 25 
John T. Spaulding . ; 25 
B. A. Beal : 10 
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My dear Mrs. Smith — You asked me to tell 
you about Prince, whom we have had since 
April, 1903. If you recall to mind he was a 
very sick little dog then, and I just took him 
home for a few weeks to see if he would get better 
away fromthe other dogs. Dr. Sullivan attended 
him, and I had to give him three different kinds 
of medicine every hour. But oh! he was so 
grateful. And my husband said “you won't take 
him back! You can’t, can you?” 

We call him our faithful little man. He is 
very independent, and will not make friends 
easily, and will not follow any one but his master 
and myself and our two little nieces who live in 
Wollaston. He enjoys going out there and 
making a visit two weeks at a time. 

He shakes hands, sits up, speaks, plays ball, 
has his toys at Christmas, always a candy cane 
‘hung just high enough for him to reach so as to 
lick it, also a ball and several toys that run along 
the floor. 

He will go into the water and bring out sticks 
thrown in no matter how cold the day, which 
they tell me is unusual for a pug dog. But his 
master don’t want us to let him go in this winter 
for fear he may get rheumatism, as he is getting 
older now and must be watched over and cared 
for. He is very fond of chocolates, ice cream, 
whipped cream and frosted cake. Once I left 
my dessert of English plum pudding with 
brandy sauce on the table and when I came back 
master Prince had eaten it all. It was pretty 
hot too. 

He won’t accept anything to eat from strangers, 
turns up his little nose and walks away. He 
won’t let anyone look at his collar. He meets 
his master every night and brings the evening 
paper to me for which I always give him a lump 
of sugar. When eating dinner he will jump up 
in my chair back of me, put his little paws around 
my neck, and if I don’t notice him he will take 
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one paw and pull my hair. If I don’t pay 
attention to him then, he will take both paws 
and commence to pull my hair down. This is 
only one of the many little ways he has taken 
up himself. He won’t allow any one to kiss 
or to shake hands with me. I think he fears 
they will hurt me. 

A year ago last summer I woke up early one 
morning from a great racket under the bed, a 
noise which sounded like a bird. I thought one 
had flown in through the window and that 
Prince was worrying it, so I reached across and 
pushed the bed from the wall thinking to give 
it a chance to fly, and a great big rat jumped 
up. Iran into the hall. In a short time Prince 
had killed him, and he measured over sixteen 
inches in length. Poor Prince’s mouth was 
bitten, but we diluted sulpho-napthol and bathed 
it all day long. We never saw a rat before or 
after in the house, and could not account for 
that one. 

This last summer I went down cellar one 
afternoon to get some vegetables for dinner, and 
was stooping down, when Prince flew by me 
with a growl. I thought perhaps a strange cat 
had got in the cellar and looked up and Prince 
had a man by the leg. The man was over in a 
dark corner at the gas meter. I asked him 
what he was doing as the meter had been taken 
out the week before. He mumbled over some- 
thing and I ran up stairs and locked myself in. 
A few nights after he was arrested for breaking 
open:a meter in one of the stores. So you can 
see why we call Prince our faithful little man. 
A better watch dog one never had than he 1s. 
He loves to ride in the cars and thinks every 
time he has a new bow on he 1s going to ride. 

He has been to New Hampshire and all 
around with us, and when we go to Elkins, N. H., 


he goes every night with Jack the collie dog, way 


into the woods and rounds up the cows and drives 
them to the bars and home. There is an old 
horse in the pasture and Prince tries so hard to 
drive him home with the cows he will keep run- 
ning back after him. He never bothers the hens. 
and up there is the only time he will drink milk. 
He drinks from one side of the pan and the baby 
calf from the other side. It is a pretty sight. 

He will let our little niece dress him up, rock 
him, swing him in the hammock, do anything 
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with him. I found them one day with Prince | 
and two chickens, all three covered up in the | 
hammock and the girls swinging and singing to 
them, happy as theycould be. Whenoutto Wol- 
laston they will give him a letter and say take it 
up to mamma, and he will go to the sitting-room 
and give it to my sister. Again she will say, 
“Prince, go wake the boys,” and he will go up 
two flights to their room and jump up on the | 
bed. She will say go find Etta and Hazel, and | 
he will go to their room and if the door 1s closed, | 
he will bark if they don’t open it, then he will | 
sit up and scratch on it; he is very impatient. 

No money can buy our Prince from us. 
There is only Prince, his master and mistress in 
our home. — With our very best wishes, 

Nelly F. Winegar 


A FREE CLINIC ce'rhe ecoe 


is maintained daily from 2 to 3 o’clock by the new 


COMMONWEALTH HOSPITAL for ANIMALS 


24 Cummington St., Back Bay, - Tel. 2946 Back Bay 


Pets sent here for board or treatment receive the 
best care that veterinary skillcan provide. Everything 
new, modern and complete. Outdoor exercising yards, 
private wards, operating room, constant attendance. 
Open day and night. 


SAMUEL F. WADSWORTH, M.D.V., Managing Director 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED AT SMALL COST. 


LYMAN 


Hospital for Animals 


332 Newbury Street 
BOSTON 


Telephone, 2200 and 2201 Back Bay 


The Burlington Vermont Society is in 
need of money and propose to get some 
funds by means of the sale of second-hand 
clothing. It may be sentin the care of Miss 
Cora Tarbox, who will gratefully receive 
anything that is offered, from boots to dress- 
trimmings. It may be sent by American or 
National Express, Essex Junction Vermont, 


freight Vermont Central. 


Every Junior Member of the Animal 
Rescue League should haveone of these 
badges made of oxidized silver, same 
size and pattern as shown 
in cut. Price 10 cents 
each. By mail 12 cents. 
In ordering, specify 
whether stick-pin or 

: button is wanted. 
Address all orders to The Animal 
Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Frank J. Sullivan, M.D.V. 


SPECIALIST in Diseases of Small Animals 


HARVARD SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE 
Telephone, Cambridge 2054 


Office Hours at Animal Rescue League 


51 Carver Street 3 TO 6 P.M. DAILY 


Established 1859 


J. S. Waterman & Sons 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to all funeral arrangements. All 
grades of burial cases can be selected at our salesroom, from the 
least expensive crepe and broadcloth covered cases to the most 
expensive polished hard wood, quartered oak, mahogany, 
teak wood, silver maple, copper, zinc, steel, outside and in- 
side cases. The price of each is marked in plain figures, 


CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 
Telephone, Roxbury 72 
George H. Waterman Frank S. Waterman 
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FRIENDS AND HELPERS 
By SARAH J. EDDY 


Attractively Illustrated. List Price.60 cents 


variety of stories and poems, chiefly concerning animals, 

has been collected in this interesting volume. The many 

wise directions about the care and protection of birds, insects 
and animals, both domestic and wild, are sure to be a wide influ= 
ence in creating sympathy and love for all dumb animals. 


GINN AND COMPANY, Publishers 
29 Beacon Street, Boston. 


OLD GRIST MILL 


HTFORSPRATIS 
DOG BREAD Hal 
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Improves and Strengthens 


the Digestive Orsans PJggs Cakes 


Produces Health and Vigor Paks: | 
AVOID SWEETENED, SOFT OR 
A Food Your Dog Will Like which cause Se ear cee ee a ae 


other evils. 
Send stamp for Catalogue “Dog Culture” 


SEND FOR OUR DOG BOOKLET which contains practical chapters on the feeding, 
kenneling and general management of dogs, also 
FREE—————- chapters on cats. 


tt’s Patent (AM. . 
POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON | Pratt's Patent (AM) Bie 


St. Louis, Mo. Cleveland, Ohio 


CHARLESTOWN, MASS. Montreal, Canada 
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